THE AESTHETIC VALUE
These organic principles of design are the objectification of the feeling ofEinfuhlung. The feelings arising from ourselves give the aesthetic delight. The curves of the Einstein Tower produce a pleasing rhythmical movement in ourselves. In the Schocken store at Stuttgart and the Bexhill Pavilion we get a keen aesthetic delight because we ourselves move along the straight forms, and are suddenly and delightfully swung out in a convolution. We were expectant of a stop in the swift horizontal movement, and we were not disappointed. Again in the Metal Workers3 Union building, our bodily feeling moves rapidly to the arresting mass at the corner, and a feeling of tension is stimulated by the way the wings grip the central mass.
Here then is one secret of the particular kind of aesthetic pleasure afforded by one aspect of Mendelsohn's building. We were taken in rapid or expectant movement, the movement is suddenly arrested, a change occurs. The change is not always the same. It is a convolution at Stuttgart and Breslau, an expansion to the vertical at Chemnitz and the Columbus House, a diffusion on the rectangular area of the screen at the Universum Cinema. Again, the feeling of lightness, of airiness is a congenial human feeling, it acts as a pleasurable stimulation to our breathing organs, and it is well satisfied by such modern architecture, and amongst Mendelsohn's buildings, particularly by the Chemnitz store, the Columbus House, and the Bexhill Pavilion.
It would be possible to continue to give instances of this projection of human feelings as an explanation of pleasure in architecture, but none is so emphatic as the feeling of organic unity, which has been a ruling passion of Mendelsohn's life, and which is more conspicuous in his buildings than in any other examples of the New Architecture, and which is the main reason, I think, why they will long satisfy human feeling.
In the foregoing, architecture is regarded, in common with all artistic creation, as a product and object of feeling, or emotion. The greater proportion of modern philosophic thought on the subject contributes to this view. Croce speaks of art as a complex of images and a feeling that animates them, the combination of which results in contemplation of feeling, or lyrical intuition, or pure intuition.1 Lord Listowel quotes2 the eminent French philosopher, V. Basch, as contending that 'the ultimate nature of beauty is to be found, on a last analysis, not in thought or volition, but in feeling3. Each man's feeling is unique; it cannot be mixed with another's and retain its purity and strength. Therefore the essence of art
1 Groce's article on Aesthetics in the 14th edition of the Encyclopaedia Britamica.
2 A Critical History of Modem Aesthetics (London, 1933),
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